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MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 


(Continued from page 645.) 


John and Martha Yeardley looked forward | 
This in- | 


to spendiny the winter at Neufchitel. 


tention, and their ulterior project of visiting | 


Germany in the spring, were frustrated by the 
alarming illness of Adey Bellamy Savory, Martha 
Yeardley’s only brother, the news of which 
reached them on the 29th of the Eleventh 
month. 

‘This day’s post,” writes John Yeardley, 
“brought us the sorrowful news of the severe 
illness of our dear brother A. B. Savory. The 
family at Stamford hill have expressed a strong 
desire for us to return, if we could feel easy so 
to do, and seeing that we have pretty much got 
through what we had in prospect in Switzer- 
land, we are, on the whole, most comfortable to, 
go direct for London, and leave Germany for) 
the present. Our great Master is very gracious 


to us, giving us to feel sweet peace io the! 


termination of our labors, and to look forward 
with hope to seeing our native land once more.” 
The next day was First-day ; the parting with 
their Neufchatel friends was very affecting. 
“llth mo. 30th.—A precious meeting this 
morning. ‘The presence of Him who died for 
us was near, to help and comfort us; our hearts 
were much tendered by his divine love. The tak- 
ing leave of our dear friends here was almost 
heart. rending. ‘There is a precious seed in this 
place, which, [ trust, is a little deeper rooted 
since our last visit, and it is the prayer of my 
heart, that the Saviour may water and watch 
over it, and that it may produce abundance of 
fruit to his praise.’ 
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They took their departure on the 2d of the 
Twelfth month, and arrived in London on the 
13th, travelling through the north of France 
twelve days and six nights. 

“Through divine merey we arrived safe in 
London, on Seventh-day evening, and lodged 
with our beloved relations at Highbury, who re- 
ceived us with all possible affection. Our 
spirits, on meeting, mingled in silent sorrow, 
while we were enabled to rejoice in God our 
Saviour. On First-day morning we went over to 
Stamford. hill, and soon were introduced to our 
beloved brother, who was perfectly sensible, but 
extremely weak. The peace and serenity which 
we were favored to feel by him was an inexpressi- 
| ble comfort to our sorrowful hearts.”’ 

A. B. Savory died the next Third-day even- 
ing, and his remains were interred on the First- 
day following. 

«21st. —This was the day fixed for the solemn 
occasion of accompanying the remains to the 
‘tomb. The body was taken into the meeting- 

house at Newington, and the company of mourn- 
ers and all present were, I believe, comforted 
and edified through the tender mercies of our 
Heavenly Father. J.J. Gurney’s communica- 
tion was particularly precious; he also paid a 
consoling visit to the family after dinner.” 

The Society of Friends began about this time 
to be agitated by differences of opinion, [known 
as the Beaconite controversy, ] chiefly on points 

| of doctrine. John Yeardley uot only kept him- 
self sedulously free from the spirit of party, but, 
| whether from a natural aversion to public life, 
or from the fear of exceeding the limit of his 
own calling and abilities, he abstained from tak- 
ing a prominent position, and left it very much 
to others to sway the affairs of the Church. But 
he was not unmindful of the dangers by which 
the Society was assailed, and he bent the force 
of his mental vigor and Christian experience 
towards the promotion of individual growth in 
grace and faithfulness to the divine call, and the 
diffusion of clear and comprehensive views of 
Seriptural truth; and when the hour came for 
sympathizing with those who were harassed by 
doubts, or such as were subjected to trial by the 
effect of religious dissension, he was ready, with 
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his beloved partner, to share the burden of the| were at a loss for an answer, they invariably 
afflicted, to probe the wounds of those who had | turved to her, and seldom failed to receive a re- 
been bruised, and to pour in the oil of heavenly | sponse to their silent appeal. This gifted child 
consolation. died between the ages of sixteen and eighteen ; 
His note regarding the Yearly Meeting is| he was a frequent visitor at her bedside during 
short :— a lingering illness, and it was his privilege to 
“The business was of a most important na-| see that his labors had not been in vain. 
ture, and sometimes very trying. We hadstrong; “I shall never forget him, not only for the 
proof that many spirits professing to have made | important instruction I derived from him, but 
long progress in the Christian life were not, also for his valuable assistance. During my la- 
— ae by om a power —— - more Pg eh oe oe I = none 
divine grace; but through ail, trust our} to kelp me as he aid. 1en at home he never 
Heavenly Father dealt with us in mercy, and | Hailed to visit us every afternoon; no matter 
sent help and wisdom to direct and strengthen | what the state of the weather was—snow, wind 
his poor tribulated children.” | or rain—he was to be seen at half-past two, with 
Want of occupation was not one of Jobn his large cape folded round him, bending before 
Yeardley’s trials, even when “standing,” as he | the blast, toiling up the hill near the school. So 
expressed it, ‘‘free from any prospect of imme-| accustomed were we to him, that his coming was 
diate —- vee feeling much as a co a a a anettes of i i 
likely to be brought into use again.” Scriptura ‘“‘ After our Scripture lesson a portion of time 
inquiry, the study of languages, and of the his- was devoted to geography, particularly Bible 
tory of the Church, watching the progress of | geography ; then he would talk to them of places 
religious light and liberty on the continent of| where he had travelled: his descriptions of the 
Europe, his garden, the binding of his books—|lonian Islands, the people and the schools he 
these were the employments of his acces visited there, used to be a favorite theme, 
leisure. To these must be added the time be-| and very interesting. In this way our after- 
stowed on several smal! publications from his| noons were passed, and truly they were times of 
m — oe e (the oe chiefly oe oe — cP Bk aes 
eal), of which the “ Kastern Customs, a volume *“‘ tie seemed to care less for the boys school; 
which was the product of their united labor, and| he did occasionally visit them, but the girls were 
the onesie for me oe — by their _ ~ - have —- — his yw 
journey to Greece, 1s the best known. edge of the ignorant. and degraded state of the 
But there was another object which drew] females in Greece was the cause of his taking 
largely on John Yeardley’s time during his resi-| so much interest in the education of the females 
dence at Scarborough. This was the unsectarian | in his own land. 
schools established in the town for the educa-| “In addition to J. Yeardley’s labors at the 
tion of the industrial classes. Of these, the| Lancasterian School, some of the older girls and 
Laneasterian School for girls was his favorite,|a few others who belonged to the school aasem- 
and the deep and steady interest which he mani-| bled at his house one evening in the week, 
fested for the improvement of the children, as; whom he instructed in reading and Scriptural 
well as the peculiar talent which he evinced for| knowledge. Some of these still speak with 
attracting and ae the — + an benefit they = eg | 
are shown in an afiectionate tribute to his n 1836 they again attended the Yearly 
memory by the late mistress of the school:— | Meeting; of which John Yeardley thus speaks: 
“For many years he was a visitor of our| “The Yearly Meeting was, 1 think, on the 
Lancasterian School, where it was his delight to| whole, satisfactory, much more so than many 
impart knowledge to a numerous class of girls. | Friends could look for, considering the discourag- 
He had a happy method of communicating | ing circumstances under which we came together. 
information. The children used to listen| The main bent in all the important deliberations 
with the greatest attention and delight; they| on subjects of great moment to the well-being of 


never wearied of his lessons. Scriptural in-|our small section of the universal church, was 
struction was his first object; the children were|to adhere to the long-known principles of the 
questioned on what they had read, and it was| Society, and to turn aside the eentiments of op- 
delightful to watch their countenances whilst he| posing individuals in the spirit of gentleness, 
explained portions of Scripture, which he fre-| forbearance and love.” 
quently illustrated by the manners and customs} “6th mo. 14th.—Went in the evening to 
of Eastern nations; and this he did in a way| Thame, and had a meeting with a few who have 
that rendered his teaching valuable, as he did| met in the way of Friends for about five years 
not fail to make an impression and gain the af-|at Grove End. There are only seven or eight 
fections of his hearers. who meet regularly, but they are often joined by 
“ One little girl we had whom he used to call |a few others. No notice had been given to their 
the oracle; and indeed she was not inappro-| neighbors of our coming, but on seeing us go 
priately so-called; for whenever any of the girls\to the meeting many followed; the room was 
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quite filled, and a precious meeting it was. delinquency, talked quite largely, and said the 
Their hearts are like ground prepared for the | city authorities ought to interfere and break it up. 
good seed of the kingdom. The nature of| A little voice, soft and musical, came up to me 
spiritual worship was pointed out, and testimony | as I gave an extra puff from my superb Havana. 
borne to the teaching of the Holy Spirit. A bright little face was upturned, and the words, 

“This little company reminded us of many | “Is n’t it worse for a man, father?” came to my 
such which we met with in foreign countries,|ears. I looked down on the little fellow at my 
particularly in Switzerland and Germany. We|side, when his timid eye fell, and the color 
had a good deal of conversation with William mounted on his boyish cheek, as if he feared he 
Wheeler, who was one of the first to meet in, had said something bold and unfitting. “ Do 
silence. He was a leader in the Wesleyan con-| you think it is worse for a man, Edgar?” I asked. 
gregation, and became uneasy with giving out| ‘Please, father, boys would not want to smoke 
hymns to be sung with those whose states he and chew tobacco, if men did not do it.” 
knew did not correspond with the words. He| Here was the answer. I threw away my 
would then sometimes select a hymn most suited cigar, and have never touched tobacco since in 
by its general character to the company ; at other any form. 
times he would leave out a few verses, and select! And is it not worse for a man? Are we not 
others which he thought might be sung with | fearfully responsible? Are not the daily exam- 
truth by the whole congregatiou; but the thing | ples of the rich, and the refined, and the good, 
became so burdensome that he was obliged, for | telling all the time upon these vagabond children 
conscience sake, to leave it altogether, and sit | whom we blame and would turn over to city au- 
down with a few others in silence. At first they {thorities? Am not I, for one, in a measure re- 
met with opposition, and even persecution, from | sponsible for the example I have been daily set- 
persons who came to their meeting to disperse | ting to these wretched outeasts, these lonely and 
them. Qn one of these occasions a few rude| forlorn boys whom I daily meet? The custom- 
young men had banded together to beset them | ary use of tobacco as a stimulant is an evil, in 
the next meeting-day, and disperse them. W. W. | Whatever form the habit may be acquired. It 
was strongly impressed that it was right for him’ leads to drinking, and thus to other vices. Can 
to proclaim an awful warning to some—that I as a Christian man justify myself in the use of 
the judgments of the Almighty awaited them, | these, any more than in the use of ardent spirifs ? 
that eternity was nearer than they were aware, | Is not my example of some moment? 
and he wished them to consider and prepare for} Parents, your children see such things. They 
it. One of the disturbers was taken suddenly | think about them, and remember them; and if 
ill, and died before the next meeting-day ;'a little one with an earnest tone asks, “ Is it not 
which produced such an effect on the others worse for a man, father ?” will you not heed his 


that they never more molested the little com- | voice ? Many things has God “hid from the 








pany in their worship.” wise and prudent, and revealed them unto babes. 
(To be continued.) Even so, Father ; for so it seemeth good in thy 
ttiialinaiaais sight.” 


a oo 
From the American Messenger. 


“1g N’T IT WORSE FOR A MAN, FATHER?” | EXTRACTS FROM THE LAST ANNUAL REPORT OF 


: 7 THE LONDON PEACE SOCIETY. 
It is two years since I left off the use of tobacco. 


I only chewed a little, but I did enjoy my cigar.| It is obvious that what jeopardises the peace 
[ prided myself on my fine Havanas, and might’ of Europe more than any other cause, more than 
have been seen almost any morning with a cigar ‘all other causes combined, is that system of 
in my mouth walking down Broadway in a most rivalry in armaments with which the great Gov- 
comfortable manner. ernments menace each other, amid perpetual 

The way it happened that I left off is this:' professions of amity and friendship. This sys- 
I had a little son about six years of age. He’ tem is now acquiring proportions so enormous, 
almost always hurried to be ready to walk down | and developing itself with such appalling rapidity, 
with me as far ashisschool. His bright faceand as to fill the minds of all thoughtful men with 
extended hand were always welcome, and he dismay. In our own country, especially, this 
bounded along beside me, chatting, as such dear demand for increased forees has become a per- 
little fellows only can. The city has in it many | fect disease. Within fifteen years we have 
dirty, uncared-for boys, whose chief delight seems doubled our military expenditure, and if the 
to be to pick up pieces of discarded cigars and principle on which we and other nations have 
broken pipes, and with their hands in their been acting is the right one, we must inevitably 
pockets, puff away in a very inelegant manner. ' go on at the same rate, doubling our expenditure 
One morning it seemed as if little Edgar and I for every fifteen years tocome. This prodigious 
met a great many of those juvenile smokers. 1! growth in the cost of our warlike establishments 
became very much disgusted, and pointed them far outstrips the growth of the national wealth, 
out to little Edgar as awful warnings of youthful _unexampled as that is in the history of the world. 
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“Between the years 1853 and 1859,” said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in introducing his 
budget, “ while the national wealth grew at the 
rate of 163 per cent., the national expenditure 
has grown at the rate of 58 per cent.’”” And 
what is especially deserving of notice is this, 
that in the midst of this extravagant outlay for 
armed defences, so far from enjoying the sense 
of security for the sake of which we are told 
that we must submit to these sacrifices, just in 
proportion as our establishments are enlarged do 
our panics increase in frequency and intensity. 
The best proof of this is the fact that at this 


very moment, when we are expending thirty | 


millions a year for national insurance, as it is 
called, and while we are boasting of 100,000 
volunteers, the Press is teeming with pamphlets 
from military and other authorities, declaring 
that the country is absolutely defenceless, and 
proposing further measures, which, if carried 
out, would involve an expenditure in comparison 
with which our present estimates would be a 
mere trifle. 
therefore, by their lectures and publications, to 
expose the ruinous folly of this system, and to 
incite the nation to demand that the Government 
should enter into negotiations with the other 
Governments of Europe, and especially of France, 
with a view to a mutual and simultaneous reduc- 
tion of those armaments which are weighing 


| display and brute force. 


principal practical points to which the attention 
of the Committee has been directed during the 
past year. But underlying all this, and com- 
bined with all their exertions, of whatever kind, 
has been the constant and strenuous assertion of 
the great Christian principle, that among all the 
evils of war this is the most flagrant, that it is, 
in its principles, in its spirit, in its tendencies, 
and in its results, in utter and everlasting 
antagonism to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

The following is the noble conclusion of the 
report — 

Never was there a time when the existence 
and exertions of a Peace Society were more im- 
peratively needed than they are at present, to 
bear a testimony for a portion of God’s truth, 
and of man’s interest, which is grievously ne- 
glected, and in danger of being utterly swamped 
in the rising deluge of enthusiasm for wilitary 
It is impossible for any 
thoughtful observer to doubt, that, ever since 


'the Russian war, public sentiment in England 
The Committee have endeavored, | 


has been suffering a grievous moral deteriora- 


| tion, if the Christian standard of morality is the 


highest to which a nation can be conformed 





For, instead of the spirit of benignity and 
| brotherhood which Christianity commands, the 
| national mind has been pervaded by a hard, 
| coarse, material sentiment, which finds vent ina 
mingled strain of terror and defiance which it is 


down the people so oppressively, and keeping | not pleasant for any one who respects the dignity 
the whole civilized world in a state of constant| of his own country to hear, puts its sole trust in 


irritation and disquietude. It appears to them/the muster and display of physical force, and 
that a most favorable opportunity is now opened for| laughs to scorn all faith in the influence of in- 
sume such measure as between us and our nearest | telligence, of commerce, of civilization, of Chris- 
neighbors. The Treaty of Commerce recently |tianity, or, indeed, of any principle save that ot 
concluded by the exertions of Mr. Cobden will, be-! mutual fear, as of the smallest account in regu- 
yond all question, immensely multiply andextend | lating the conduct of States towards each other 
the commercial transactions of the two countries, | Of late, this spirit has taken new and strange 
and thereby, to use the language of Lord John developments among us, in the revived popu- 
Russ: ll, “tend to lay broad and deep founda-| larity of coarse 
tions in common interest and in friendly inter-| we had hoped had passed away for ever before 
course for the confirmation of the amicable rela-| the advancing light of intelligence and religion 
tions that so happily exist between the two| We have no right, however, to be astonished at 
countries, and thus make a provision for the, it 


future which will progressively become more! war 
and more solid and efficacious.” Such being the! years, and abroad by the sanction and eneourage- 
case, why should not an attempt be made to| ment of many who were thought to be the spe- 
come to some common accord for arresting that| cial guardians of a Christian civilization among 
insane rivalry in arms which only shows year by|us. And it may, perhaps, serve to awaken 
year “increase of appetite by what it feeds on?” salutary reflection in the minds of some of out 
“Let us,” to employ the emphatic language| religious teachers in pulpit and press who have 
which Mr. Disraeli employed in the House of| been stimulating the war spirit and glorifying 
Commons last July,-—“ let us terminate this muscular Christianity, as to whereunto this thing 
disastrous system of wild expenditure by mutual-| may grow, when they see the worship of brute 
ly agreeing, with no hypocrisy, but in a manner| force which they have helped to promote culmi- 
and under circumstances which admit of no|nating in triumphal ovations given to the 
doubt, by the reduction of armaments, that peace | champions of the prize-ring such as are rarely 
is really our policy ; and then the right honora-| accorded either to genius, or virtue, or piety; 
ble gentleman, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, | while these brutal displays themselves, though 
may look forward with no apprehension to his|in flagrant and acknowledged violation of law. 
next budget, and England may then witness the| are made the subjects of formal and elaborate 
termination of the Income-tax.” Such were the eulogy by Ministers of State in the British Par- 


and disgusting exhibitions, which 


It is a perfectly natural result of the rampant 
spirit that has been abroad for the last few 
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liament, on grounds and for reasons which would 
equally justify admiration for pirates and high- 
waymen; nay, for the very lowest order of brute 
beasts, who often display in still higher perfection The arrival in this country of an embassy from 
the same qualities for which these pugilistic| Japan, the first political delegation ever vouch- 
heroes have won for themselves such distin-|safed toa foreign nation by that reticent and 
guished patronage and panegyric. This, then, | jealous people, is now a topic of universal inter- 
is not the time at which the friends of peace/|est. It is well understood, that, by the efforts of 
should desist from their labors. Nor have they| the government of the United States, the tradi- 
any such intention. Long experience has ena-| tional policy of Japan, which for more than two 
bled them pretty accurately to count the cost of| hundred years forbade all freedom of intercourse 
the course they are pursuing, and are still de-| with the surrounding world, has b een so effect- 
termined to pursue. By some they will be pitied | ively subverted that its reéstablishment is now 
as impracticable dreamers. By others they will) impossible. Within eight years the barriers of 
be denounced as disloyal subjects. By many/ Japanese seclusion have been removed, and the 
their objects will be misunderstood, and their) extreme prejudice against foreign communica- 
motives misconstrued. But in these respects they | tions almost obliterated. That this has been ac- 
will fare no otherwise than all have done who} complished with a prudent and just regard for 
have dared to be be faithful to new and unpopu-| the rights and feelings of this singular race, the 
lar truth. There is in every age a large class of | appointment of an embassy to the particular gov- 
minds to whom all the aspirations and efforts of| ernment which first successfully invaded its long 
humanity to attain to higher development ap | cherished privacy abundantly proves. 
pear only as fitting objects for scepticism and The countries of Japan and China, and every- 
scorn. No great moral reform which has glad-| thing directly concerning them, have always 
dened the hopes of the world, but has had for | claimed a peculiar consideration. Their self- 
years to run the gauntlet of these men’s derisive | imposed isolation, the mystery with which they 
laughter. They laughed at Clarkson and Wil-| have sought to surround themselves, the extraor- 
berforce when they lifted up a banner in the) dinary habits and character of the people, the 
name vf the Lord against the infinite iniquities | evidences of an earlier civilization in China— 
of the slave trade. They laughed at Buxton | formerly supposed also to have extended to Ja- 
and Sturge when, taking up the work which their’ pan—than is recorded of any other existing na- 
illustrious predecessors had commenced, they! tion, account for the curious attention that has 
demanded the total abolition of slavery through-| been bestowed upon them. Although now 
out the British dominions. They laughed at | known to be entirely distinct, the Chinese and 
Romilly and Mackintosh when they strove to Japanese, by reason of the similarity of their oc- 
purge our statute-book of that sanguinary crimi- | cupations, customs, religion, written language, 
nal code which was a dishonor to our country) dress, and so forth, were for a long time looked 
and to our age. They laughed at Carey and/upon as kindred races, and esteemed alike. 
Marshman when they conceived the sublime| Probably even at this time popular appreciation 
enterprise of converting India to God. They) makes little distinction between the two coun- 
laughed at Cobden and Bright when they strug- | tries. But since the necessities of commerce 
gled to uufetter our commerce and to obtain| have recently compelled a somewhat vigorous in- 
cheap bread for the people of England. And_| terference with their seclusion, we begin to get 
no doubt the same class will assail with the! a clearer understanding of the subject. We find 
same weapons ail our efforts to substitute right | that, while, on close examination, the imagined 
for might in the intercourse of nations, and to! attractions of China disappear, those of Japan 
abolish the unutterable wickedness and folly of| become only more definite and substantial. 
war. But they trust that not for all this, and! We propose to relate, with necessary brevity, 
much more than this, will the humblest member! what is most important of the little that is known 
of the Peace Society forsake his post or desert) of this interesting people. All records bearing 
his banners. For, if we may borrow our imagery | upon the subject are imperfect, and the best of 
from the camp of our opponents, peace hath her| them are more profuse in speculation and sur- 
conflicts no less severe, and her victories far! mise than in solid fact. The information pos- 
more renowned, than those of war. But they sessed has been drawn bit by bit from the relue- 
are conflicts undertaken for no selfish purpose, | tant Japanese. The difficulties of investigation 
and waged with no carnal weapons. They are| have been almost insurmountable,—no visitor, 
victories followed by no wail of agony, blotted | during two hundred years, having been allowed 
with no stain of blood. Still, the struggle must, | the sligitest freedom of association with the peo- 
no doubt, be long and strenuous. ple, or opportunity for travel. With very few 
i exceptions, foreigners have been confined to the 
If the eye of the mind is spiritual, when we| extremest limit of the islands, and forbidden 
look on evil things we hate them; but when we| even to leave the coast; and in no case has any 
see good things, we love, value and desire them. | disposition been shown to satisfy the curious de- 


From the Atlantic Monthly. 
JAPAN. 
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662 FRIENDS’ 
annde of those who howe attempted to beoek 
through the national reserve. 

The origin of the Japanese is still involved in 
obscurity, and the date of the settlement of the 
islands is unknown. The boldest theory is, that 
a tribe proceeded thither directly from the land 
of Shinar, at the division of the races. 
port of this, the purity of the Japanese language, 
which, in its primitive form, bears very slight 
affinity to any other tongue, and the evident dis- 
similarity of the people to those of any other 
Asiatic country, are adduced. The more general 
belief is, that the Japanese are an offshoot of the | 
Mong»! family, and that their emigration to these 
islands was at so remote a period that tradition 
has preserved no recollection of it. 

The question of Japanese origin remains yet 
undecided. Its earlier history, | previous to the 
year 660 B. C., is mostly fabulous. There are 
the usual legends of dignitaries in close relation- | 
ship with every member of the solar system, whe! 
were uccustomed to reign an indefinite number 
of years,—generally some thousands. Begin- 
ning with 660 B. C., we have something authen- 
tic. At that time a warrior whose name signi- 
fied “the divine conqueror’—(the supposed 
Chinese invader)—entered Japan, and assumed | 
the control of its destinies. He called himself| 
“ Mikado,” and established his court at Miako, | 
in Nipon, the largest of the group of islands, | 
where he built temples and palaces, both spirit. | i 
ual and secular. Claiming to rule by divine, 
right, he exercised the sole functions of the gov- 
ernment, which upon his death, descended to his | 
heir, and thenceforward in direct order of suc: | 
cession. 

In the year 1295, the existence of Japan was 
first announced to the Western world. Marco| 
Polo, returning from his Asiatic travels, rel lated | 
all that he had learned of a vast island lying to 
the east of China, and even designated its posi- 
tion on his maps. He called it Zipangu, the 
name he had heard in China. The narration 
was not received with much credit, and was, 
until the sixteenth ceatury, generally forgotten. 
It is a singular fact, that the record left by Marco 
Polo had a strong iufluence in deciding the con- 
victions of Christopher Columbus, whose expec- 
tation in sailing from Spain was to discover the 
island spoken of by the Venetian voyager. But 
the ambition of Columbus was otherwise satisfied, 
and Japan was not visited by the representatives 
of any Western nation until the year 1543, or 
1545, when a party of Portuguese, among whom 
was Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, were driven by a 
storm upon the coast, and forced to take shelter 
in the province of Bunge, upon the island 
of Kiu-siu. The account of this visit, given 
by Pinto, is full of interest, and, notwithstanding 
the questionable character that clings to his wri- 
tings, is without doubt correct in almost every 
particular. 


he = 


| merce should be introduced, 


jin Japan. “ Thirty-five,” 
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derers upon the Japanese coast, there was no dis- 
inclination to admit strangers, or to communi- 
cate with them in the most liberal manner. They 
were warmly received, and treated with great 
consideration. The same friendship appeared 
to animate both parties. The Portuguese made 
presents of arms andammunition to the Japan- 
ese, who, with ready skill, soon discovered the 
methods of manufacturing others for themselves 
The Japanese consented that Portuguese com- 
and the King of 
Bungo authorized an annual visit from a Portu- 
guese ship. Thus commercial relations were es- 
tablished, and at the same time a religious mis- 
“ee led by St. Francis Xavier, was despatched 

to Japan. The prospects of trade and the new 
principles of religion were weleomed with equal 
readiness. The visitors were restricted in no 
manner whatever. Cunverts to Christianity were 
almost without number. When Xavier depar- 
ted from Japan, in 1551, he left behind him 
thousands of ardent and enthusiastic professors 
of his faith, and a religious sentiment that pro- 
mised speedily to extend its influences through- 
out the land. 

The government openly encouraged the diffu- 
‘sion of Christianity. The Ziogoon Nobanunga, 
| who then reigned, having been importuned by 
native priests to expel the foreign missionaries, 
inquired how many different religions there were 
was the reply. “‘ Well,” 
said he, “‘ where thirty- five sects can be tolerated, 
we can ‘easily bear with thirty-six. Leave the 
strangers in peace. Some of the most powerful 
princes espoused the Christian religion, and 
about the year 1584, a mission, consisting of two 
young Japanese noblemen, attende d by two coun- 
sellors of less rank, was sent to Rome by the 
subordinate kings of Bungo and Arima, and the 
Prince of Omura, in testimony of the devotion of 
those rulers. The people themselves hastened to 
the new faith with such zeal as to win the warm- 
est affections of all the missiovuaries who went 
among them. Xavier wrote of them, “I know 
not when to cease, in speaking of the Jupanese ; 
they are truly the delight of my heart.” 

So long as the mild teachings of Xavier and 
his Jesuit band prevailed, the cause of Christian- 
ity advanced and prospered. But their field of 
labor was soon invaded by multitudes of Domini- 
cans and Franciscans from various Portuguese 
settlements in Asia. By the persistent exercise 
of their best faculties for mischief, these friars 
succeeded without much delay in working irrepa- 
rable injury where their predecessors had effect 
ed so much good. They quarrelled, first among 
themselves, and then with the Jesuits, until 
their strifes became the mockery of the people 
The native priests of the Siutoo and Buddhist 
religions took advantage of this state of things 
to wake a bold stand against the spread of the 
new doctrines. They organized a force in the 


At the time when fortune threw these wan-! dominions of Omura, “destroyed a Jesuit settle- 
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ment and church, and marched about in open 
rebellion against the authority of the Prince. 
This movement, however, was checked without 
difficulty, and the insurgents were overthrown 
in battle. The church was rebuilt at the place 
now known as Nagasaki, which, an inferior vil- 
lage at that time, soon became the centre of 
Portuguese commerce, and grew to great impor- 
tance among Japanese cities. 

But the friars continued their intrigues and 
tumults, in spite of the growing contempt shown 
by the Japanese. Many of the Roman clergy, 
moreover, assuming too great confidence in their 
easily gained power, began to defy the usages of 
the country, aud to adopt airs of superiority quite 
at variance with the notions of the inhabitants 
upon that subject. At the commencement of 
this altered condition of affairs, the Ziogoon No- 
banunga, who certainly was not unfavorably dis- 
posed to the Christians, was assassinated, and his| 
office and rank, after a series of violent strug.’ 
gles, which lasted five years, fell to a wan of} 
humble origin, but great talents, named Fide- 
yosi. This person had in his youth served No- 
banunga in the most menial capacity, but, owing ; 
partly to his remarkable abilities, and partly to} 
the circumstances which threw the succession | 
into so much coufusion, he contrived to place! 
himself, in the year 1587, at the head of the na- | 
tion. He then married the Mikado’s daughter, | 
and assumed the name of Taiko-sama, with a 
view, perhaps, of dissociating himself as com 
pletely as possible, in his exaltation, from the 


wise, he might not unnaturally be confounded. 
The new Ziogoon cared very little for the ope- 

rations of the Christians, while they kept them- 

selves free from interference in the political af- 


obscure individual Fide-yosi, with whom, i | 
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A Japanese nobleman and a Portuguese bish- 
op, riding in their sedans, met, one day, on 4 
high-road of Nagasaki. The duty of the bishop, 
according to the law of the country, was to alight 
and respectfully recognize the nobleman. But, 
instead of doing this, he refused to tarry, and 
even turned his head to the other side. Fullof 
wrath, the nobleman made bitter complaint to 
the Ziogoon, who from that time turned his 
heart more resolutely than ever against the pre- 
sumptuous and insolent foreigners. He again 
assuwed the direct government of Nagasaki, and 
was about to adopt more vigorous measures, when 
he unexpectedly died, leaving the Christians a 
few remaining years of probation. 

Taiko-sama was undoubtedly the greatest mon- 
arch that ever reigned in Japan. Hesucceeded 
in bringing for the first time into complete sub- 
jection the numerous powerful princes who had 
previously held an almost uadivided sway in the 
larger provinces. 

(To be continued.) 
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MECHANISM OF WATCHES. 


The wheels in spring clocks and in watches 


‘are urged on by the force of a spiral spring, cun- 


tained in a hollow cylindrical barrel or box, to 
which one end of a cord or chain is fixed, and 
lapping around the barrel for several turns, 
outside. The other end is fixed to the bottom 
of a solid, shaped like the frustrum of a cone, 
known by the name of the fusee, having a spiral 
groove cut in it; on the bottom of this cone, or 
fusee, the first or great wheel is put. The arbor, 
on which the spring-barrel turns, is so fixed in 
the frame that it cannot turn when the fusee is 
winding up; the inner end of the spring hooks 


fairs of the country, and respeeted its customs. |on to the barrel arbor, and the outer end hooks 
But the offensive spirit of the Portuguese laity | to the inside of the barrel. Thus, if the fusee 


was not to be repressed. [heir manners} is turned round in the proper direction, it will 
grew more intolerable, from year to year. In/take on the cord or chain, and, consequently, 
time the progress of conversion almost ceased, | take it off from the barrel. This bends up the 
and yet the Portuguese, blind to danger, dis- | spring, and if the fusee and great wheel are left 
dained to retrace their steps. At length the Zi-! to themselves, the force exerted by the spring 
ogoon, having journeyed through that part of the in the barrel to unbend itself, will make the 
country mostly under Christian influences, sud-| barrel turn in a contrary direction to that by 
denly determined to rid himself of so dangerous | which it was bent up. This force of the spring 
an element, and issued an order for the expulsion | unbending itself, being communieated to the 
of all missionaries throughout the empire. This} wheels, will set them in motion, and they will 
was resisted by some of the converted nobles, ' move with considerable velocity. Their time of 
and particularly by the young prince of Omura, | continuing in motion will depend upon the nuw- 
whose obstinacy was punished in a very sum-| ber of turns of the spiral groove on the fusee, 
mary way,—the Ziogoon seizing upon the port of | the number of teeth in the first or great whee! 
Nagasaki, and transferring it to his own immedi- and upon the number of leaves in the pinion 
ate government. Qn paying a heavy ransom, | upon which the great wheel acts, &e. The 
however, the prince was permitted to resume au- | wheels, in any sort of movement, when at lib- 
thority in Nagasaki, and Taiko-sama, busily oceu-| erty, or free to turn, and when impelled by a 
pied with more important affairs of state, neg- force, whether it is that of a weight or of a 
lected to enforce his decree of expulsion, and | spring, would soon allow this force to terminate ; 
left the Christians undisturbed for some years, for, as the action of the force is coustant from 
until a new evidence of affront once more aroused , its first commencement, the wheels would be 
his indignation against them. greatly accelerated in their course, and it would 
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be an improper machine to register time or its 
parts. The necessity of checking this accelera- 
tion, and making the wheels move with a uni- 
form motion, gave rise to the invention of the| 
escapement. This escapement is that part of a 
clock or watch connected with the beats which 
we hear it give; and these beats are the effects 
of the moving power, carried forward by means 
of the wheels in the movement to the last one, 
which, in a watch, is called the balance wheel. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 23, 1860, 


THe Peace Socrery iy Lonpon.—The 
Forty-fourth Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held in London on the 22d of last month, and a 
report of its transactions has been kindly sent to 
us. We would gladly lay them before our read- 
ers, if our space permitted, for the Society oc- 
and while its 
efforts to prevent war have not yet proved suc- 
cessful, there is much ground to hope that its 


cupies an important position ; 


labors to promote the adoption of peace princi- 
ples in the community, and the increase of the 
government of the Prince of Peace, have been 
blessed with good fruit. 

The proceedings of the Annual Mecting were 
opened with an appropriate address by the Presi- 
dent of the Society, our friend Henry Pease. 
He spoke of the gigantic system of European 
policy, in which England, while professing to be 
the most Christian nation under the sun, was 
doing its part to keep up a military establish- 
ment of upwards of four millions of men, whose 
sole business it is to be prepared upon any oc- 
casion of insult or aggression, real or fancied, by 
the most skilful means, and in the most rapid 
and murderous manner, to deprive mankind of 
life by wholesale. After alluding to the degra- 
dation of the soldiers and the extraordinary 
amount of taxation imposed upon the peaceable 
citizens for the maintenance of these armies, 
he said: 

“ All these considerations sink into insigni- 
ficance, when we find systems of this kind up- 
held and advocated by nations professing the 
name of the Prince of Peace. 

Our Saviour came to this earth to bless 
mankind, by turning every one away from his 
iniquity ; but in the army, supported by the re- 

sources of the people of England, and which 
many of the ministers of the “Gospel were com- 
pelled to support, not one of those things was 
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honest in nied asa vale, for which io Saviour 
of mankind died. Could any one tell him what 
virtues were inculcated in the New Testament 
which a soldier could carry out in connection 
with his profession, without more or less inter- 
firing with those orders and regulations which 
he was bound to obey when he took the oath to 
serve his Queen and country, whether or not 
that service was consistent with the service of 
his Saviour? Those who were present believed 
it to be wholly inconsistent, and they appeared 
there holding what they believed to be an un- 
changeable truth, that the Saviour of mankind 
was really the Messiah, the Prince of Peace, and 
that those who ri ightly read His law could no 
more take up the sword to defend themselves, 

or to repel an injury, than they could do any 
other crime that was plainly denounced in the 
Scriptures of truth. He was extremely anxious, 
at a time when things in our political circle, 
things abroad, even things social appeared to 
have a cloud upon them, to feel that in the 
Gospel of peace there was a principle which 
none of the changes that shook mankind could 
ever change; and, although for a time that 
principle might not be acknowledged by the 
world at large, those who held it would have the 
satisfaction of believing that they were, to the 
best of their ability, following its dictates and 
commands, and had done their little, however 
little it was, to induce their fellow-men to see 
its importance, believing that they could alone 
be blessed as they followed out the principles 
laid down in the Gospel.” 


The principles and views of the Society are 
indicated by the following resolutions, which 
were adopted by the meeting :— 


Ist. “That this meeting deeply deplores the 
recent revival of the war spirit in this country, 
as indicated in the diffusion among the people 
of the love of arms and military display, in the 
hostile and irritating tone towards other nations 
adopted by speakers in Parliament, by the press, 
and too often even by the pulpit; and in the 
sudden popularity acquired by brutal and brutal- 
izing sports, which are at once dishonorable to 
our national character and debasing to our na- 
tional morality. That, in view of these grievous 
results flowing from the policy of international 
hostility aud suspicion, this meeting avows its 
conviction that the spirit of mutual kindness 
and conciliation which Christianity ineuleates 
is the truest guide for communities as for indi- 
viduals, and affords the best safeguard for na- 
tional as for personal security and honor 

2d. “That this meeting cordially rejoices in 
the Treaty of Commerce lately formed between 
England and France, as ‘ laying broad and deep 
foundations in common interest and in friendly 
intercourse for the confirmation of amicable re- 
lations between the two countries,’ and earnestly 
hopes that this measure will be followed by ne- 
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gotiations for a simultaneous reduction of those; Diep, At Providence, R. I., on the 8th inst., Joun 
enormous armaments, now yearly augmented on Meaper, in the 63d year of his age. bed 

ai he ‘ eta . In recording the decease of this dear Friend we 
a principle of reciprocal riva!ry to which there 


: er. i doubt not we shall excite a mouruful interest in many 
is no limit, but which more and more exhausts} hearts on both sides of the Atlantic, for he was ex- 


the resources of the people, and jeopardises the |tensively known and much beloved. In early life 
continuance of peace, by keeping the nations in | he believed himself called to the work of the Chris- 
a constant state of mutual suspicion and jeal- tian ministry, and yielding in obedience unto the 
ont manifest requirement of the Head of the Church, 
“7 taking heed unto the gift he had received of the Lord, 
3d. “That the events which have recently | he was enabled to declare in demonstration of the 
occurred in China and Japan afford further il-| spirit and of power the unsearchable riches of Christ. 
lustrations of the truth, that a policy of violence He travelled extensively in our land and also in 
d is ] rhich is best adapted Great Britain, and in some places on the continent 
and conte mpt 1s not that which Is est at jap ec of Europe, being received wherever he went as a fa- 
to promote either commerce or ( hristianity vored minister of the Gospel of Christ. In his minis- 
among the semi-civilized nations of the world; | terial communications he was sound in word and 
and this meeting earnestly hopes that the Gov- | doctrine, testifying to all ‘repentance toward God 
° . . » am ‘ i rar F Jesus e ist.’’ is riew 
ernment of this country, taking lessons from past and faith toward our Lord Jesus Chri His views 
4 i Skene Bie aiidiad _* | of the way of salvation were clear and unchangeable. 
expt rience, Will Instruct its oficial repre senta- He believed with his whole heart in the revelation 
tives, as well as our countrymen engaged IN| which God has been pleased to make of His Son, and 
commercial or other transactions in those remote | he called all unto Christ as the only Saviour—‘‘ the 
parts of the world, that they cannot expect ap- i the wep and the life "preaching Him in his 
» ° ’ . 288, an ‘ a * seals s strv. 
proval and countenance from this Christian ma- | *7pess: ane many are the seals of his ministr, 


i c ; i ] +a ‘ked | The health of our beloved friend had been some- 
tion, except as their own conduct is marke Y | what impaired for several months, but it was not 


| 

justice, moderation, and mercy in their “by until within a few weeks that pulmonary disease was 
course with the natives.” clearly developed. He early saw that life was ebbing 
and that his days on earth would be few, and he so 
expressed himself to his sorrowing family and friends. 
But now was- eminently manifested the sustaining 
power of Divine grace. He had loved the Saviour, 
he had endeavored to keep his commandments, to 
do his will, and this Saviour was now very near him, 
giving him in great mercy to feel that He would ac- 
Diep. near Island Grove, Hendricks Co., Ind., on | °¢Pt 4nd confess him before his Father and the holy 
the 13th of Ist mo. last, of a short illness, Saran, angels. He often declared that, in his ounire de- 
wife of Calvin Osborn, and daughter of Thomas and pendence on the mercy of God through Cartat Jesas 
Lucinda Hadley, in the 26th year of her age; amem- | °"" Lord, he found full assurance and perfect peace, 
ber of Mill Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends. and was much engaged to magnify and bless His holy 
; name for the unspeakable favors extended to him on 
example of meekness and self-denial in her daily walk, his dying bed. With the full possession of his facul- 
and in our little meetings her seat was seldom vacant | * 49d with entire tranquility he entered the valley 
when health permitted. She also manifested a eee which ' o have all to — = > friend a 

thoughtful care of speaking disrespectfully of others. | — ing to him *' the valley is wae dark to thee, 
he sweetly responded, ‘‘Oh no! it seems pleasant, 
| all with me is joy and peace.’’ Gently and quietly, 
thus reposing on the Saviour’s arm, he gradually 
passed away, and we reverently trust he has found 
a safe resting place in heaven. ‘‘ Write, blessed are 
the dead that die in the Lord, yea, saith the Spirit, 
, In Springdale, Cedar Co., Iowa, on the 19th | from henceforth they rest from their labors and their 

of 4th mo. last, Emery B.,in the 3d year of her age; | Works do follow them.”’ 

and on the 30th of 4th mo. last, Mary Anice, in the | , On the 30th of 4th month, 1860, near 


4th year of her age—children of David and Jane} Carthage, Rush County, Indiana, Penniva Hew zy, 
Reece. i 


For one or two important and interesting extracts 
from the Annual Report, our readers are referred 


to another part of this paper. 


+ +08 — 


It may be said of this dear Friend she was a bright 


Her unassuming manners veiled her in some degree 
from public view, yet her real worth was well known 
to her intimate friends. Although the warning was 
short and unexpected, yet in death, as in life, calm- | 
ness was the covering of her mind. 








wife of Joseph Henley, in the 82nd year of her age, 
**Of such is the kingdom of Heaven.’’ a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly Meeting. 

This dear Friend bore an illness of several weeks, 
with a good degree of Christian resignation. She 
emigrated from North Carolina, in 1837, with her 
husband, with whom she lived nearly 62 years; they 
raised 11 children, 10 of whom now live within four 
miles of their residence, and with grand-children, 

—, On the 6th inst., ALrrep Dortanp, son of, great grand-children and one great great grand-child, 
Mary B. Jessup, (relict of Reuben Dorland,) in the | make 130 persons, all of whom attended her funeral, 


——., Of pulmonary disease, on the 30th of 5th mo. 
last, Mary, wife of Jabez Hodson. 

She was enabled to beara lingering illness with | 
patience, and to rejoice in the hope of a happy im- 
mortality through Jesus Christ. 


12th year of his age. except two. 
The death of this dear youth was occasioned by ——. 
wounds received in the tornado, which passed through HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


New Providence on the 3d inst. Both members of 


Honey Creek Monthly Meeting. The Winter Term will open on Fourth-day, the 


12th of the Ninth month next. 

, At his residence near New Market, N. C., on Applications may be made to Timothy Nicholson, 
the 9th of 4th month last, Isaac Fartow, in the 93d Superintendent, at the College, or tothe undersigned, 
year of his age, an Elder of Marlboro’ Monthly | to the care of Wm. Macniven, Agent, at the Office, 
Meeting of Friends. | No. 109 North 10th St., Philada. Applicants should 
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state the age of the Student, the studies he has pur-| 
sued, and whether or not he is a member of the Re- 
ligious Society of Friends. Jn all ca es, the applica- 


tion should be accompanied by a certificate of the last | 


Teacher as to moral standing. 

The arrangements at the College are believed to be 
very satisfactory, insuring thoroughness in the in- | 
struction, a wider and more comprehensive ‘ourse 
of study, a mild but very effectual discipline, a 
watchful care over the morals of the Stu lents, and 
évery reasonable provision for their comfortable ac- 
coommo iation. 

The charge for Board and Tuition for all the 
Students will be T’ree Hundrid Dollars for the two 
Terms, into which the year is divided. 

Circulars and copies of the last Annual Report will | 
be forwarded, on application as above. 

CHARLES YARNALL, 
Secretary of the Board. 
Philada., 4th mo. 23d, 1860. 
se 

Questions for Bible classes and families. Price! 
10 cents, or by mail 13 cents. 

The Mvther’s Scripture Question Book. Price 25 | 
cents; by mail 33 cents. 

8. 5. & W. Woop, 389 Broadway, New York. 
‘ Wa. Macniven, 109 N. 10th St., Philada. 
at. 


—— 
THE SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 


One of the most interesting and useful publications 
which come to us is the Scientiric AMERICAN, a 
weekly publication, devoted to popular science, new 
inventions, and the whole range of mechanic and 
manufacturing arts. The Scicntific American has 
been published for fifteen years, by the well-known 
Patent Solicitors, Mann & Co., 37 Park Row, New 
York ; and has yearly increased in interest and cir- 
culation, until it has attained, we understand, nearly | 
30,000 subscribers, which is the best of evidence that 
the publication is appreciated by the reading public. 

To those of our readers who may not be familiar 
with the character of the paper, we will state some 
of the subjects of which it treats. Its illustrated de- 
scriptions of all the most important improvements in 
steam and agricultural machinery, will commend it 
to the Engineer and Farmer, while the new house- 
hold inventions and shop tools which are illustrated 
by engravings and described in its columns, with the 
practical receipts contained in every number, render 
the work desirable to housekeepers, and almost in- 
dispensable to every mechanic or smith who has a 
shop for manufacturing new work, or repairing old. 

The Scientific American is universally regarded as 
the inventor’s advocate and monitor ; the repository 
of American inventions, and the great authority on 
law, and all business connected with Patents. The | 
Official List of Claims, as issued weekly from the 
Patent Office, in Washington, is published regular- 
ly in its columns. All the most important Patents | 
issued by the United States Patent Office are illus- | 
trated and described on its pages, thus form ng an 
unrivalled history of American inventions. 

It is not only the best, but the largest and cheapest 
paper devoted to Science, Mechanics, Manufactures, 
and the Useful Arts published in the world. Judge 
Mason, formerly Commissioner of Patents, is not only 
engaged with the publishers in their immense Patent 
Agency department, but as a writer on Patent Laws 
and Practice his ability is forcibly portrayed in the 
columns of this paper. 

The Scientific American is published once a week, 
(every Saturday,) each number containing 16 pages 
of letterpress, and from 10 to 12 original Engravings 
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of New Inventions, consisting of the most improved 
Tools, Engines, Mills, Agricultural Machines and 
Household Utensils, making 52 numbers in a year, 
com, rising 832 pages, and over 500 Original Engrav- 
ings, printed on heavy, fine paper, in a form ex 
pressly for binding, and all for $2 per annum. 

A new Volume commences on the Ist of July. By 
remitting $2 by mail to the publishers, Munn & Co,, 
37 Park Row, New York, they will send the paper 
one year, at the end of which time you will havea 
volume which you would not part with for treble its 


}cost. The publishers express their willingness to 


mail a single copy of the paper to such as may wish 
to see it, without charge. lt. 


elilicdemmisinees 
For Friends’ Review. 
TORNADO AT NEW PROVIDENCE, HARDIN OO, 
IOWA. 
On the evening of the 3d inst., at half past 
3 o'clock, a terrible hurricane came down upon 


'us from the west, leaving a scene of ruin and 


desolation in its train. Eleven dwelling houses 


| were torn in pieces and scattered in fragments ; 


the destruction of furniture and household goods 
was so cou:plete, that very few articles of cloth- 
ing or bedding have been picked up, except in 
fragments; but few persons were left with a 
change of raiment. ‘The comfortable residences 
of Dr. Eli Jessup, Eleazar Andrews and David 
Hunt were near the centre of the whirlwind, 
and are literally swept away as with the besom 
of destruction. Every other building in this 
beautiful and flourishing village is more or less 


| wrecked, and several are moved from their foun- 


dations from 4 to 16 feet. Ten persons were 
wounded, including Dr. Jessup’s step-son, who 
is now dead. We hope the others will recover 
‘Twenty-six persons who lived in those destroyed 
houses were from home; twenty two of them, 
including the families of Dr. Jessup, David 
Hunt and Eleazar Andrews, except Dr. Jessup’s 
step son and Eleazar’s little boy, were attending 
Quarterly Meeting at Bangor, ten miles distant 
Some damage was done west of Provicence, 
and eastward beiween Providence and the lowa 
river, a distance of six miles: six persons were 
killed, and several wounded. D. H. 
a 
COLLENS’S JOURNEY THROUGH RUSSIA AND &1- 
BERIA, AND IIS VOYAGE DOWN THE AMOOR 
Continued from page 645.) 

The frozen chains of winter still held in boo 
dage the waters of the Altai; and, after becom- 
ing conversant with the country, and being satis- 
fied that the Ingodah might be navigable hence 
to the Amoor, | determined to make Chetah my 
starting point by water to the Pacific Ocean 
First, however, | paid a visit to the great mines 
of Nerchinsk. 

Captain Gourieff made all the necessary ar 


‘Tangements, and, provided with a couriers 


podorojenaya, we set forth from Chetah on the 
3d April, 1857. We left in the daytime, conse- 
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quently we had an opportunity to look at the} The town is built under some high, rounded 
country, and admire the beautiful scenery of the} hills. The ore principally worked is silver, 
Ingodah. though gold, lead, and copper are also worked 
The mountains to the right were generally| here The shops and warehouses are well sup- 
wooded, while those on the left, except the most} plied with merchandize from Europe and China, 
lofty, were bare of timber, but covered with| and the merchants appear to be in a prospefmus 
grass. We rolled along through the Cossack} condition. The attention of the traders is now 
villages and stations, until the following morning, | beginning to be directed to the commerce of the 
when old Nerchinsk rose to our view. The| Amoor, and [ was shown samples of various kinds 
surrounding country is of much pieturesque|of provisions which were being prepared for 
beauty, and has a rich soil. Hill, valley, river, | shipment on the opening of navigation. 
mountain, all combine to make zn interesting| Bidding adieu to our mining friends, we pur- 
spot, aside from its legendary and historic associa-| sued our course still to the south and west, nearer 
tions. the Argoon, the great south western tributary of 
It is about 5000 miles east of St. Petersburg,|the Amoor. We were not far from Zuruchaitu, 
and contains six thousand inhabitants. It is on| the old “fortress of commerce ” before Kyachta 
the river Nercha, near where it falls into the|sprung into existence, where merchants from 





Schilkah. Pekin and Bukaria were wont to congregate and 
There are churches, and magazines, and | trade with the Russians, 
several large straggling government houses in On the 7th of May, Colonel Oushakoff 


the upper town; but the principal part of the} announced to us that the river was open, and 
city lies on the banks of the Nercha, and is| that we might certainly expect our boat by the 
mostly built of logs, but nevertheless has some| 13th. I walked down to the river bank, and 
very comfortable houses. saw the Ingodah flowing past. It wasa pleasant 
We came regularly to stations, and to thrifty-| and suggestive sight, and | anticipated with 
looking villages, and, passing one gold washing} pleasure the hour when | should be afloat upou 
establishment, reached Great Nerchinsk Zavod | its dark and sweeping tide. 
on the third day from Chetah. The barge we were to embark in was flat- 
After supper we called upon the governor of| bottomed, about forty feet long and twelve feet 
the mines, whom | had met before at Irkutsk. | wide, with high sides, and partially roofed with 
He received us cordially, but was sorry that at| plank, open between the roof and sides, and 
that season of the year there were no mines im-| drawing two feet and a half of water. This was 
mediately in the vicinity that he could show me. | intended to be used below Schilkah as a lighter, 
But he prepared a sketch of a route further| to accompany a fleet of forty large freight barges, 
to the south, where I could find accessible! which were building at different villages on the 
mines. Ingodah and Schilkah, belonging to Mr. Zemin, 
We slept soundly that night, on our host’s|and to be freighted for the Russian-American 
sofas. After our terrible ride of four hundred | Company and the Russian Government. 
miles, to say nothing of the passage of the moun- Tuesday, May 19.—The long  looked-for 
tains, it was a real luxury to be able to throw/| day broke bright and glorious over the rugged, 
off skins, cloaks, and clothing, and stretch out | pine-clad, eastern mountains, and, having slept 
in a warm, comfortable room, and know that we | rather badly on my plank during the night, [ was 
need not get up or wake up till morning. | glad when the morning came :—the day on which 
The next day we dined sumptuously at the|I should embark upon the waters of the Amoor, 
governor's, with his family and two officers,| after a three-fourths circuit of the globe, and 
whom we had known at Irkutsk. The governor’s| sixteen months eastward travel, was to me an 
wife was an intelligent and agreeable lady, and | eventful one. 
had a most interesting family of children. It At3 p.™M., Mr. Zemin arrived, with the an- 
was really like a dream—here, in the very|nouocement that we would depart immediately. 
depths of northern Asia, five thousand miles | We were all on board by 5 P. M., and, amid the 
from St. Petersburg, to find such comfort, such | shouts of some hundred peasants and boatmen, 
luxury, and such charming people, and such re-| we pushed off into the Ingodah, the men sprang 
fined hospitality. | to their oars, and, with the assistance of the cur- 
Great Nerchinsk Zavod is situated on a small} rent, we were soon gliding rapidly along the 
stream that empties into the Argoon, a tributary | beautiful shores of this river. 
of the Amoor. It is about five thousand two| This was really a joyous moment to me, after 
hundred and fifty miles east of St. Petersburg,| the long and terrible land journeys I had made 
and about seven hundred miles nearly due north | during a Siberian winter, and I felt as proud of 
of Pekin, and about four hundred and eighty | our little pine barge, as she floated past the 
north of the Chinese Wall. The population is | beautiful shores of the head waters of the Amoor, 
about six thousand. It is the principal mining| as if I were on one of the finest floating-palaces 
town in the district of Nerchinsk, and the seat|on the great “ Father of Waters.’’ 
of the general direction for the mines. The river proved easy to navigate in this de- 
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scription of craft, and we proceeded along at the 
rate of neatly five miles an hour. 

Our party consisted of the owner, Mr. Zemin, 
and his clerk, Captain Fulyhelm and servant, 
Evan, Mr. Raddy, and a Cossack huntsman, a 
pilot from the river Lena, ten boatmen, and 
myself. Mr, Raddy was a naturalist employed 
by the imperial government, and especially by | 
the Geographical Society of St. Petersburg, and | 
was going to spend a couple of years in the great | 
southern bend of the Amoor in the region of the 
Sangahree River. We had no cargo but our | 
provisions and baggage; this, however, made a} 
very considerable bulk, quite sufficient to occupy 
most of the covered space of the barge. 

We found the river of nearly uniform width, | 
about two hundred yards, with occasional bars, 
composed of small | oulders and gravel. 

There was not a soul on board who had ever 
before seen the Ingodah, so that we had to de-| 
pend entirely upon the experience of our Lena| 
helmsman in river navigation. He was a good- 
natured, ruddy, stout, hearty specimen of a Si- 
berian, proud of his knowledge as a navigator, as | 
well as of the boat and live cargo intrusted to 
his care and under his sole direction. 

The country during the day became more and | 
more open, with extensive high rolling prairies, 
the shores beautiful in natural scenery. 

May 22d.—The country to-day is still more 
open, handsome rolling prairie, with mountains | 
in the distance. We stopped for the night at | 
the village of Klutchefskyah. All the villages | 





along on the river are Cossack, under the old| 


frontier system of settlement, first adopted in this 
country as a fence against Chinese or Tartar in- 


; 18 





REVIEW. 
the spring, we found it surrounded with a rim 


of ice, and the ground along the creek was fro. 
zen. Upon dipping the water with a glass, we 
found it sparkling and effervescent, like cham- 
pagne. It was very sharp and pungent to the 
taste, but wonderfully palatable and pleasant to 
drink, having the flavor of the purest soda-water, 
slightly acid. 

Captain Fulyhelm compared it to the Seltzer 
water of Germany. I thought it quite equal to 
our own Saratoga. 

On the western side of the mountains, on the 
waters falling into Lake Baikal, there are several 
mineral springs, both hot and cold, one of which 
is very remarkable. This spring contains so 
much gas, and the effervescing properties are so 
powerful, that the vapor from it ascends like 
steam in a considerable column, and, when closely 
approached, makes you catch your breath. It is 
quite difficult to drink at first. In the winter it 
freezes ; but the strength of the gas constantly 
elevating the water through the ice, it forms a col- 
umn of several fathoms in height, which is giving 
off vapor the whole winter. This column continues 
increasing until the mild weather of spring 


| looses its band, when, the force of the confined 


gas expanding, the mass bursts, with the report 
of a heavy cannon, scattering its fragments far 
and wide. 

In the mountains of Mongolia, on the waters 
of Baikal, there.are also reported numerous min- 
eral waters, hot and cold. That region is essen- 
tially voleanic, though I could hear of no moun- 
tain in an active state. 

We left Bankin about 11 a. m. It was a 
pleasant sunny day, and contrasted very favora- 


vasion, and to protect and regulate the convicts | bly with the last day I was here, on my previous 


in the mines. 

These Cossacks are a distinct class in Siberia, 
having a very singular constitution, with laws, 
regulations, rights, duties, and privileges sepa- 


rate from other classes of the population. Their 


visit, about a month since. The river at this 


| point is four hundred and fifty yards wide, the 
shores mountainous, with occasional prairie and 
| bottom land. 
nothing is wanting but an occasional steamboat 


The scenery is picturesque, and 


constitution is strictly for military purposes, | puffing along, with more cultivation, scattered 
though they are cultivators (ever so poor) of the | farm-houses and pretty villages, to give it a 


soil 

May 25.—Early this morning we passed the 
river Oron, coming in from the right (south) ; 
we are now in the Schilkah. This river is formed 
by the junction of the Ingodah and QOnon, the 





latter coming in from the south and draining all | 


that section of country lying between the Ingodah 
and the Mongol-Chinese frontier. 

May 24.—After supper we retired to our 
boat, and, resting well, were up at 5 a. M., and 
crassed the river in a skiff to another village, a 
little higher up, on the opposite shore, in order to 
visit a mineral spring, some two miles distant, 
up a mountain gorge. 

We were conducted by the head Cossack of 
the village along through and up a deep rocky 
glen, through which a small creek was running, 
on which, near the village, there were several 
simple mills for grinding grain. On reaching 


strong resemblance to some portions of the Upper 


| M ississippi. 


May 24.—We were off early and reached 
Straitensk during the morning, where we landed 
to learn the whereabouts of Governor Korsackoff. 


(To be continued.) 
-——>- 


THE CAPTURE OF A SLAVE SHIP. 
The following description of the taking of one 
| of the three slave-ships recently captured by U. 
|S. vessels, and taken to Key West, with about 
|seventeen hundred slaves on board, is copied 
from the New Orleans Delta : 
U. 8. 


As the U. S. steamer Crusader was cruising 


S. Crusaper, May 27th, 1860. 





in the old Bahama Channel, not far from Neu- 


vitas, on the 23d of May, a square-rigged vessel 
of moderate size was reported from aloft. We 
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immediately stood for her, as no sail is allowed 
to pass us in these slave-hunter waters, or even | 
to come in sight, without having her character 

ascertained. As soon as she found herself an 

object of pursuit, the strange sail began to be-| 
have in such a manner as strongly excited our 

suspicions, and at length put her helm up and 

ran in for the shore, thus taking the last and 

most desperate chance of escape. Unfortunate- 

ly for her, the wind was so light that she was 

prevented from effecting her purpose, and we | 
rapidly overhauled her, notwithstanding that she | 
was carrying all her canvass. 
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cently unabashed, they sat or knelt in tearful and 
silent thankfulness. Several of them held in- 
fants in their arms, and through their tears, like 
sunshine from behind a cloud, beamed an ex- 
pression of the deepest gratitude and happiness. 
The men looked as though they had just been 
raised from despair to the most exultant glad- 
ness. 

The scene of confusion on board the bark, 
when the negroes found themselves released 
from the accustomed restraint, baffles all de- 
scription. They had, of course, all been kept 
on a very small allowance of food and water 


The Crusader now hoisted English colors and | during the passage. The first use they made 


fired a gun to windward, when, after some delay, 
the bark (for such she proved to be) finally dis- 
played the French flag at the peak. By this time, 
however, we were so near that we were enabled 
to see that her hatches were all closely covered 
over, and as we continued to approach, we could 
even distinguish, at intervals, the peculiarly 
loathsome odor of a crowded slave-ship. Under 
these circumstances it was determined to board 
her, and, accordingly, a boat and the English 
ensign were lowered at the same time, and the 
American colors were hoisted. No sooner did 
the Crusader’s boat leave her side than the bark 
hauled down her French colors, and, as we sub- 
sequently learned, threw them and their Portu- 
guese papers overboard together; so that when 
she was boarded she had neither papers nor 
colors, and was confessedly without name or na- 
tionality. 

For a little while there was a dead silence on 
board both ships, though the increasing strong 
odor placed beyond all doubt the fact that the 


of their liberty was to satisfy their hunger and 
thirst, which they did by breaking into the 
bread barrels and water casks, and then running 
about eating, drinking, dancing and screaming, 
all at once. It mattered but little to them what 
sort of vessels they drank from—buckets, boxes, 
and troughs were all brought into requisition. [| 
even saw several fellows, happy and delighted, 
with a piece of bread in one hand and a wooden 
spittoon full of muddy water in the other. 

The negroes were clothed with pieces of can- 
vas and the captain, supercargo and crew were 
sent on board the Crusader as prisoners. 

They made no claims or remonstrances what- 
ever, but surrendered themselves as slavers, with- 
out nationality. They stated that the bark had 
no name, and that all their papers had beeu 
thrown overboard with the colors. They seem- 
ed to bear their loss with philosophic equanimity. 
Such a contingency had evidently been regarded 
by them as part of their risk, and they were not 
unprepared for it. The captain isa Frenchman, 


bark had under her hatches a cargo of negroes. | as is also the supercargo, and the crew are most- 
And now we began to hear a sort of suppressed /ly Spaniards, with a few Frenchmen. The 


moaning, which soon swelled into the unmis- 
takable murmur of human voices. As our boat 
reached the side of the bark, and the officer in 
charge sprang on the deck, with a tremendous 
shout the hatches were forced open from below, 
and out burst in hundreds,the self-liberated slaves. 
As they caught sight of the stars and stripes 
floating so near—which no doubt seemed to 
these poor wretches like a bright rainbow of 
promise—they became perfectly frantic with 
joy. They climbed up all along the rail—they 
hung on the shrouds—they clustered like swarm- 
ing bees in the rigging, while rose from sea to 
sky the wildest acclamations of delight. They 
danced, and leaped, and waved their arms in 
the air, and screamed, and yelled in a discordant 
but pathetic concert. 

There was one thing, however, even more 
touching than all this outery of barbaric rejoic- 
ing. My attention was attracted to a group 
consisting of somewhat more than a hundred 
women, withdrawn apart from the shouting and 
noisy men. ‘Their behaviour was in strong con- 
trast with that of the others, and was charac- 


negroes were selected from among three thou- 
sand prisoners of war recently taken by the 
King of Dahomey. They were brought from 
W hydah, a large town on the slave coast, in the 
Bight of Benin, the seaport of the renowned 
Kingdom of Dahomey. 

They are much superior to the Congoes, who 

usually compose the cargoes of slavers, not only 

iin physique, but also in intelligence. Nearly 
all are in excellent health, which is, no doubt, 
owing to the careful arrangements made for 
their comfurt on board the bark. In number 
they amount to about four hundred and fifty ; 
and the slave deck affords ample accommodation 
‘for them all. During a passage of forty-five days 
from the Gulf of Guinea, seven only have died, 
which is certainly a very small number. 

The passrge from Cuba to Key West was 
made without any deaths among the negroes. 
Barracoons have been erected at Key West for 
the accommodation of recaptured slaves, and our 
cargo will be sent thither as soon as possible. 
The prisoners will remain in charge of the 


United States Marshal, to await the result of 


teristic of their sex. Entirely nude, but inno-! their trial. 
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AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY—RESULTS OF THE ANGEL VISITS. 


LAST YEAR. No more of talk where God or angel guest 
lew Pr 1A° om Bila Tiationeasy. ws With man, as with his friend. familiar used 

_ New Pustications.—Bibl Dictionary, with Foch tabineah acl ababins pastas 

Engravings, Maps, and Tables; Memoir and Rural repast. Milton. 


Correspondence of Dr. Doddridge : Haste to the Are ye forever to your skies departed ? 
fescue ; Sketches from Life, Second Series;} gh: will ye visit this dim world no more? 

Faith and the Assurance of Faith, by Rev. Ebe-| Ye, whose bright wings a solemn splendor darted 

nezer Erskine ; Youth’s Bible Studies completed | _ Through Eden’s fresh and flowering shades of yoref 

f, Now are the fountains dried on that sweet spot, 


And ye—our faded earth beholds you not! 





in six volumes; in all, exclusive of packets o 
ecards, 115 new publications, many of them illus 
trated, in seven different languages. Yet, by your shining eyes not all forsaken, 

PRINTED during the year, 731,700 volumes, i. —_ — — 7 a —: 

- a ke o« “ef ‘ ss his heart to waken, 

11,047,400 publications, or 238,876,800 pages ; | **, from forgetluiness his heart to waken 

a): il Tp. 578 599 vol | Came down, high guests! in many a later day, 
total in thirty-five years, 15,778,529 volumes, | And with the Patriarchs, under vine or oak, 
pe Ree « x 4 ° RK & me 7 ¢ i ° ® * 
226,582,305 publications, or 5,596,287,134 ’Midst noontide calm or hush of evening, spoke. 


pages. ‘ ae , . 
: on : : , ;, | From you, the veil of midnight darkness rending, 
JRATUITOUS DisTRIBUTION for the yum, & Came the rich mysteries to the Sleeper’s eye, 


3,040 distinet grants, 55,013,032 pages; and) That saw yonr hosts ascending and descending 

12,800,340 pages to members and doctors;| On those bright steps between the earth and sky ; 

amounting to about $45,000 Trembling, he woke, and bowed o’er glory’s trace, 
Receipts AND EXpENpITURES.—Received | 42d worshipped, awe-struck, in that fearful place. 


in donations and legacies, $111,964 87 ; sales, By Chedar’s* brook ye passed, such radiance wearing 
$232,636 56; received on insurance and ae As mortal vision might but ill endure ; 


pended before April 1, $32,718 91; making, Along the stream the living chariot bearing 
With its high crystal arch, intensely pure! 


with balance in the treasury, $380,762 93. Ex- ‘ ‘ 
nded—manufacturing and issuing, $220,958 | And the dread rushing of your wings that hour, 

[a ‘ 7 BUNUN S ADE SUING, P= ew | Was like the noise of waters in their power. 

7; Colportage, $79,616 20; colporteur agen- 

cies and depositories, $29 497 99; cash for But in the Olive mount, by night appearing, 

foreign lands, $12,000; all other expenses, Midst the dim leaves, your holiest work was done 

838 690 07: makine $320.762 93 Whose was the voice that came divinely cheering, 
30,08 (; making $o80,/62 95. a Fraught with the breath of God, to aid his Son’ 

CoLporTaGE.—During the past year, 479 col- | Haply of those that, on the moon-lit plains, 

porteurs and 170 students from 50 colleges and | Wafted good tidings unto Syrian swains. 

theological “ minaries, in all 649, labored 10 | Yet one more task was yours! your heavenly dwell- 

the United States and Canada; 223 being ata- | ing 

tioned in the northern and middle states, 261; Ye left, and by the unsealed sepulchral stone, 

in the southern and south-western states; and | ge —s wet + aN — 

152 in the western and north-western states and | nas ine thay souges Aes Ganges, sae ay 


. ‘ ‘ gone ! 

territories. Of the col porte urs, 94, besides a] Now have ye left us forthe brighter shore ; 
number of students. labored among the Germans, | Your presence lights the lonely groves no more. 
S ‘orwegis ane é ‘elsh, | 

jwedes, Nore as Dane - Hollanders, Le elsh, But may ye not, unseen, around us hover, 

French, and Indians. ( olporteurs visited 629,-| With gentle promptings and sweet influence yet, 
952 families, with 423,948 of whom they con-| Though the fresh glory of those days be over, 
versed on personal religion or prayed ; they found| When, ’midst the palm-trees, man your footsteps 
96,794 families who habitually neglect evangeli- A -_ en ee edt see high 

cal preaching ; 47,502 families of Roman Ca-} cr oe ee Rae Wee Seen SES Saye Is Sy 


; ‘ : 
tholics; 43,478 families who were destitute of | When love, by strength, o‘emmpantore agony! 


all religious books but the Bible, and 28,740 | Are ye not near when sorrow, unrepining, 


AP .Rihle 4 a ‘ Yields up life’s treasures unto Him who gave? 
who bc without the Bible. They also address- When martyrs, all things for His sake resigning, 
ed 45,511 public or prayer meetings. ive? 


‘ Lead on the march of death, serenely brave ? 
During the nineteen years in which Colportage | Dreams !—but a deeper thought our souls may fill— 
has been conducted by this Society, the results | One, One is near—a spirit holier still ! 
have been as follows: Time employed, equal to aniins F. Hemans. 
the service of one man fer 41,515 months; 6,860, 
185 volumes sold; 1,998,434 volumes granted 
to. the destitute; 187,736 public and prayer 
meetings addressed ; 7,815,617 families visited ; 
5,816,651 families conversed with on personal 
religion or prayed with; 1,050,161 families 
habitually neglecting evangelical preaching | 
716,730 families of Roman Catholics; 700,170 
families destitute of all religious books except 
the Bible, and 437,175 without the Bible.-— Ame- 
rican Messenger. 








NOT DEATH. 


It is not death to die, 
To leave this weary road, 

And, ’mid the brotherhood on high, 
To be at home with God. 


It is not death to close 

The eyes long dimmed with tears, 
And wake, in glorious repose 

To spend eternal years. 


*Ezekiel, chap. x. 
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It is not death to bear 
The wrench that sets us free 

From dungeon chains, to breathe the air 
Of boundless liberty. 


It is not death to fling 
Aside this mortal dust, 

And rise on strong, exulting wing, 
To dwell among the just. 


Jesus, thou Prince of life, 
Thy chosen cannot die ; 

With thee they conquer in the strife, 
To reign with thee on high. 


1 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forgicn IxTELLIGENCE.—Dates from Liverpool are 
to the 6th inst. 


Sictty.—The capture of Palermo by Garibaldi is 
confirmed. An account reached Paris on the 2d that 
the Neapolitan army had capitulated to Garibaldi ; 
the articles, which were signed on board an English 
vessel in the harbor, stipulating that the Neapolitan 
troops should be allowed to leave Palermo on the 
4th, with the honors of war, and embark in their 
own vessels with their munitions. Later advices, 
however, stated that the King had refused to sanc- 
tion the capitulation, and consequently its terms had 
not been carried out, but the negotiations and armis- 
tice were continued. Garibaldi was still master | 
of the town, but the forts were occupied by the 
Neapolitans. The town had suffered severely by the 
bombardment, and the loss of life on both sides had 
been very great. The cessation of the carnage was 
attributed to the intervention of the English and | 
French Admirals. 

A dispatch from Naples, of the 3d inst., stated that 
4,000 insurgents, with several pieces of cannon, had 
attacked Catania on the Ist, but had been repulsed. 
The city had subsequently been declared in a state 
of siege. 


Itaty,—Letters from Naples of the 28th ult. stated 
that a great manifestation had taken place in that 
city, in which the population shouted for Victor 
Rmanuel, Garibaldi and Sicily. 

It was reported that great agitation prevailed in’ 
the court of Naples, that the Ministers had tendered 
their resignation, and a Liberal Cabinet was ex- | 
pected to succeed them; but the account is not con- | 
firmed. 


Great Brrraix.—In the House of Commons, on the | 
4th inst, W. E. Gladstone, Chancellor of the Ex- | 
chequer, gave notice of another vote of £500,000 for | 
the war in China. In the course of a debate on the 
Reform bill, Lord John Russell denied that the Min- | 
istry intended to postpone the question to the next | 
session. On the 5th, Lord Palmerston stated that 
the government would furnish vessels to survey the | 
northern seas, in connection with the project for a 
telegraph to America via Iceland. An important | 
dveument had been presented to Parliament, giving | 
the particulars of the ul.imatum presented to the 
Chinese authorities, and their reply. The demands 
were—an apology for the Peiho affair, the restora- 
tion of the guns and ships lost in that conflict, the 
ratification at Pekin of the ‘treaty of Tien-tsin, and 
an indemnity of 4,000,000 taels for military ex- 
penses attending the attack on Canton. The Chinese 
peremptorily refused all the propositions. 

A company was said to be forming, to run a line 
of steamers between England and India, via the 
Cape of Good Hope. The vessels are to be of 6,000 
‘ons burthen, and of power sufficient to make the 
voyage within 45 days. 

It had been expected that the Great Eastern would 


| 








sail for America on the 9th inst., but private advices 
announce that she would not leave Southampton till 
the 23. 

France.—The Moniteur had published an official 
article, protesting against the charges of aggressive 
designs which have been made against the Kmwperor, 
declaring that no further acquisitions of territory are 
meditated, that the Emperor is using every effort to 
promote the peace of Europe, and is desirous only 
of living at peace with his allies, and developing 
the resources of France. 

The Honduras Inter-Oceanic Railway Company 
recently had «n interview with the Emperor to 
solicit his patronage for a proposed new route be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific, the length of which is 
220 miles, the cost estimated at 60,000,000 frances, and 
the saving of distance between New York and Cali- 
fornia, as compared with the present route, at about 
one-fifth. The deputation was favorably received. 

The Havre papers announced the arrival there of 


| the American ship Warwick, from New Orleans, un- 


der very peculiar circumstances. The vessel was 
struck by lightning on the 7th ult., and the cargo of 
cotton ignited; yet the vessel was navigated for 
twenty days afterwards, and reached port in safety, 
although the heat, smoke and smell too plainly indi- 
cated the perilous position of all on board. The 
skill, courage and coolness of the captain were high- 
ly praised. 


Spawy.—A manifesto had been published, signed 
by Juan de Bourbon, a younger brother of the Count 
de Montemolin, laying claim to the throne, in conse- 
quence of the abdication of his two brothers, but 
disclaiming the idea of gaining it by force. 

It is asserted that the telegraphic cable is likely to 
be relaid between Spain and the Balearic Isles about 
the end of this month. 


AvstriA.—The Austrian army in Italy, tothe num- 
ber of 70,000 men, is to be concentrated in the 
fortresses of ‘‘ the quadrilateral,’’ the commander-in- 
chief being stationed at Verona, and will await the 
development of events. 


Turkey.—According the most recent explanation 
of Prince Gortschakoff, the Russian Minister, to the 
other Powers, Russia had only proposed the assem- 
bling of a Congress to consider the situation of the 
Christians in the East, in case an inquiry should 
prove the justice of the complaints against the Porte. 
The inquiry, as proposed by Russia, was to be con- 
ducted by the Consuls of the great Powers, aided by 
commissioners appointed by the Turkish govern- 
ment. The latter has already appointed three com- 
missions to make the desired examination, and the 
great Powers have agreed to wait the result before 
entering into ulterior negotiations on the Russian 
proposition. 

Japan.—More recent accounts show that the re- 
port of the murder of the Emperor was erroneous. 
It was founded on an attempt to assassinate Prince 
Gotairo, one of the most powerful princes in the Em- 


pire, and the ruler of several provinces. He was 


only wounded, however, and there was great hopé 
of his recovery. It was thought by some that & 
revolution was impending, which, if successfal, 
would cause the expulsion or death of all foreigners, 
The government was taking extraordinary precan- 
tions. 


Cutna.—The Allies were making extensive prepa- 
rations for the approaching contest with the Chinese. 
Their forces, numbering 23,000 or 24,000 men be- 
sides the marines, were expected to move northward 
about the middle of the 4th month. The Chinese 
were said to be vigorously preparing for defence, 
constructing additional forts, &c. 
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Arrica.—The U. 8. sloop of war Portsmouth cap- 
tured on the 7th ult., on the African coast, the brig 
Falmouth, of New York, suspected of being a slaver. 

Mexico.—The latest news is unfavorable to the 
Juarez or Constitutional government. It was be- 
lieved that in the event of a refusal by our Senate 
to ratify the treaty, (which has actually occurred, ) 
that government was likely to be broken up. 


Domesiic.—A company has been formed in San 
Francisco, to construct a line of telegraph trom that 
city to Fort Yuma, on the Colorado, via San José 
and Los Angeles, with a branch to Monterey. 

The alarm excited by the progress of the cattle 
disease which has been so prevalent in some parts of 
Massachusetts and the adjacent States, has induced 
much inquiry as to the means to be used to prevent 
a further increase. The Governor of Ohio has de- 
puted a committee to visit the infected districts in 
New England, and investigate the subject ; and the 
Commissioner of Patents, with the assent of the 
Secretary of the Interior, has appointed an agent to 
make the same examination, with a view to a report 
for the agricultural division of the Patent Office. A 
special session of the Massachusetts Legislature has 
been lately held, to adept such measures as might 
be deemed necessary. Two bills were passed, in- 
creasing the State commission previously appointed 
to five scientific investigators, and giving power to 
the town authorities to kill or isolate infected cattle, 
and make other needful regulations. ‘The disease is 
generally believed to be contagious, and to have 
been introduced from Europe by some imported 
cattle, as it proved very destructive in Holland in 
1857, when, in 43 villages, 14,000 head of cattle 
died or were killed. Some persons, however, con- 
sider it as attributable mainly, if not wholly, to de- 
ficient ventilation and over-crowding in stables. 

The Boston Zranscript states that about 50 miles 
of the Atlantic cable have been taken up, extending 
seaward from the shores of Trinity Bay, N. F., and 
that fractures were found just where they had been 
indicated by the instrument on shore. It is intend 
ed to under-run a similar length of the cable at the 
lrish end, and it is hoped by the promoters of the 
enterprise that the line may then be made to work. 


Concress.—Both Houses have adopted a resolu- 
tion extending the time of adjournment to the 25th, 
instead of the 18th inst. The Tariff bill, as it passed 
the House, was reported tothe Senate by the Finance 
Committee, with a motion tv postpone its consider- 
ation to the 12th month next, which motion prevail- 
ed by a vote of 25 yeas to 23 nays. An amendment 
to the Executive and Legislative Appropriation bill, 
authorizing a loan ot $21,000,000, to be funded in 
five years, being, except in an extension of the time, 
substantially a provision incorporated in the Tariff 
bill, excited an earnest debate, but was finally passed 


in the Senate, yeas 29, nays 19. The House sub-|! 


sequently rejected it. The bill with this amend- 
ment, and the Post Office Appropriation bill, both 

assed the Senate, the latter without change. The 
Ka, al Appropriation bill also passed, an amendment 

oviding for three steamers on the African coast, to 

id in suppressing the slave trade, having been 
Fejected. ‘The House amendment to the bili relative 
to the Africans at Key West, increasing the appro- 
ptiation for their support, was disagreed to. The 
select committee on the Harper’s Ferry outbreak made 
majority and minority reports; the former declaring 
the peace and safety of the slaveholding States inse- 
cute, in consequence of the excited condition of the 
public mind and its purposes in the non-slaveholding 
States, but making no attempt to show any know- 
ledge of John Brown’s project on the part of any but 
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his immediate associates in the undertaking, and 
suggesting no legislation to guard against similar oc- 
currences in the future, the power to do which, it as- 
sumes, rests only with the several States ; the latte: 
stating that no proof was produced of any conspiracy 
with Brown by any but his companions, designating 
the occurrence as an offshoot of the Kansas outrages, 
and utterly dissenting from the intimation that any 
body of citizens in the free States entertain designs 
against the peace of the slaveholding States. Mason, 
of Va., as Chairman of the same committee, reported 
a resolution for the discharge of Thaddeus Hyatt, 
who has been imprisoned for some months for con- 
tempt, in refusing to testify before that comuuittee ; 
which was adopted. The Overland Telegraph bil! 
has passed Loth Houses, the Senate having receded 
from its amendment inserting the names of the cor- 
porators, and agreed to that of the House allowing 
the Postmaster General to advertise for proposals to 
construct the line. The House bill establishing a 
Government Printing Office, also passed the Senate. 
The committee of conference on the Army Appro- 
priation bill made a report on the 19th, which was 
concurred in by both Houses, and the bill was thus 
passed. 


The House has passed the joint resolution pre- 
viously passed by the Senate, authorizing the use ot 
a vessel belonging to the Coast Survey, for purposes 
connected with the observation of the solar eclipse 
of the 18th prox. The Naval Appropriation bill 
passed onthe 12th. The committee of conference 
on the Post Office Deficiency bill were unable w 
agree ; the House receded from its disagreement with 
one of the Senate’s amendments, and agreed to a 
second, with a slight alteration. On the 13th, a 
series of resolutions were adopted by large majorities. 
censuring the Secretary of the Navy for the abuse, in 
various instances, with the sanction of the President, 
of his discretionary power in the awarding of contracts 
and the distribution of patronage. A resolution of- 
fered by Curtis of lowa, from the select committee 

| on the Pacific Railroad, postponing the subject to the 
| sth ef 12th mo. next, was agreed to on the l4th. 
The select committee on the Senate bill, abolishing 
| the franking privilege, reported it with a recommen- 
dation that it should not pass, and it was also post 
| poned to the next session. ‘The second conference 
committee on the Homestead bill were unable to 
jagree. ‘The House adhered to its own bill, and 
acceded to the Semate’s request for another com- 
;Mittee. The House receded from its amendment w 
the bill relative to the recaptured Africans. The 
Covode investigating committee made a_ report, 
charging the Administration with having employed 
| corrupt means to procure the sanction by Congress 
| of the Lecompton Constitution of Kansas, and the pas- 
| sage of English‘s bill relative to the admission of that 
| Territory as a State ; with having, through its officers, 
exercised improper influence in some of the Custom 
; Houses and other public offices, for the purpose of 
| controlling pepular action on political questions; and 
| with other abuses. On the 19th, the third conter- 
| ence committee on the Homestead bill reported a con- 
promise bill, upon which they had agreed, which wa» 
concurred in by the House. By it, all the land sub- 
| ject to private entry is to be open for homesteads, at 
| 25 cents per acre, and also one half of the surveyed 
| public lands which have not yet been offered at pub- 
lic sale. Pre-emptors now on the public lands are 
to have two years ufter the passage of the act to pay 
| tor those lands, and then to pay half price, 62} cts. per 
, acre. The Senate is to strike out the section requiring 
the President to sell the public lands two years after 
their survey. The Senate also concurred in the 
report, with only two dissenting votes. 





